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THE MODERN PRIESTS AND TEMPLES 
OF THE SUN. 


Tue last religious census is still a bone of contention 
to all denominations of men. The Church of England 
protests that its followers have been represented by 
it as less than they really are; while the Dissenters 
claim certain lost sheep which strayed, they affirm, 
for that particular Sunday, into the Established fold, 
and got counted in with the wrong flock. Never 
before have the people who do not go to church or 
chapel been so highly spoken of: the one party aver 
that these are in reality worthy but inactive members 
of their own body, sleeping-partners of the Ecclesias- 
tical firm; the other ascribe their absence from the 
conventicle, on the day in question, to ill health, and 
the unfavourable state of the weather. They are like 
the Radicals in the House of Commons, whom both 
factions look upon with aversion, but flatter and con- 
ciliate when there is a ery of ‘ Divide, Divide.’ 

There is no religious denomination so insignificant 
but that it has its complaint to make against the 
results of the census we speak of, and yet one does not 
hear any outcry from the Sun-worshippers. It is true, 
when Sir Jamsatis Jejeejeebang went to Oxford imme- 
diately afterwards, he was ratherin an ill-humour at the 
small figure which the Parsees made in the category ; 
and when, by way of conversation, the vice-chancellor 
remarked that ‘he hadn’t seen the sun for several 
days,’ the great Eastern is said to have replied snap- 
pishly : ‘You mind your own business ; the sun is of 
much more consequence to me than it is to you.’ But 
even this rests on a common-room story; while no 
other member of the Indian baronet’s religious frater- 
nity has uttered a murmur. Yet, if that day of 
Numbering was foggy (as it very likely was), and not 
a Sunday, in their legitimate sense of the word, how 
hardly have they been treated! How was it possible, 
that having no place of worship, as well as no apparent 
object of devotion, they could get themselves put 
down by her Majesty’s commissioners in the proper 
column ! 

And yet how surprisingly has this sect increased 
during the last ten years! There is scarcely a street in 
London which does not contain at least one Temple of 
the Sun, while each of the great thoroughfares is pro- 
vided with half-a-dozen. There are fourteen in Oxford 
Street ; there are twelve in Regent Street ; there are 


an infinite number in the City, whither the sun never 
penetrates. They occupy in all cases the most com- 
manding positions. If the blood-red orb that does 
duty over London for the God of Day at this period 
of the year, does manage to strike through the inter- 
vening mist, it flashes on a thousand edifices raised in 
its sole honour. The pontiffs of these numerous 
temples are always on the look-out for this; they 
hail a gleam, however transient, with a devotion, 
the earnestness of which no eastern worshipper can 
emulate. To them, it is not only the glance of the 
sun-god, but food and raiment ; to some, indeed, only 
bread and onions and a suit of second-hand blacks ; 
but to others, venison and turtle, and purple and fine 
linen, and even a pair of bays. The priest of Baku 
prostrates himself in the effulgence, and repeats a 
string of prayers; but the photographer of Baker 
Street is more practical ; he sends forth his emissaries, 
with a photograph in each hand, to publish to the 
passers-by that ‘now is their time to have their 
picturs taken, for that such a hopportunity is not 
likely to occur again.’ 

There is as great a social contrast between the 
professors of this persuasion as between the dean 
of a cathedral and the sub-deacon of Salem Chapel. 
The hierarch of the Sun-trade resides in a square, 
and snubs the aristocracy who wait in patience in 
his anterooms; the acolyte dwells up a three-pair 
back in a by-street, and is glad to take ‘ groups’ for 
eighteenpence, and will let a baby be ‘thrown in.’ 
The photographee pays a good deal of money for 
this difference in the circumstances of the artist, 
without getting quite a proportionate return. It is 
doubtless better to be married by a bishop than a 
curate, but the latter can tie you to the beloved 
object equally tight. You may have your photograph 
taken in Bayswater as dear as though it were done 
in water-colours, and yet it may not disappoint your 
enemies more than another taken in Tottenham Court 
Road for sixpence—frame included. 

I divide photographs into two classes, Positives and 
Negatives—the Bad ones, and the Not-so-bads. Per- 
sons with variable expression and fine complexion lose 
both advantages in the process ; those with strongly 
marked features and stereotyped aspects emerge 
from it not very much worse than they were before. 
All classes, however, are provided with a stony stare, 
like that attributed to the Sphynx; and if a sitter 
has a book in his right hand, he will be represented 
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with it in his left, whether he happens to have a left 
hand or not. This diabolical perversion was doubtless 
invented by the photographers in order to compel us 
to have cartes de visite taken, in which the victim is 
suffered to reassume his original appearance. It is 
also pretended that these, in their distribution, afford 


_@ satisfaction to our personal friends. A friend of 


the present writer’s, who has a large cirele of acquaint- 
ance, gave directions to his page to leave a carte, with 
his best compliments, at each of a long list of houses, 
with the proprietors of which he was on more or less 
intimate terms. The list was to guide Alphonse as 
to their rotation, each carte being, of course, in its 
duly addressed envelope. Upon returning home after 
this order, he found the heap of duplicates of his own 
countenance left upon his drawing-room table not in 
the least diminished. 

* You wicked boy,’ cried he, ‘why have you not left 
the cartes as I directed you to do?’ : 

‘Please, sir, I have, returned Alphonse ; ‘ leastways, 
all the pictur ones, excep the knave of clubs and the 
king of diamans.’ 

This particular mischance of course should he attri- 
buted to letting playing-cards lie about in the day- 
time rather than to the photographer; but in most 
cases he is to blame in every way. I have the privi- 
lege of living in the neighbourhood of a very fashion- 
able gentleman of this profession, and I am extremely 
sorry for it. He poisons the air with his collodion, 
and yet there is no law that permits me to indict 
him as a nuisance. It is no satisfaction to me to 
know that his chemical ‘bath’ is full of the like- 
nesses of persons of rank and fashion only. Its evil 
odour comes round the corner and over the wall, 
and into my little study even while I sit and write. 
I wonder that the vegetation of the neighbourhood 
is not destroyed, as is the case, I understand, where 
other noxious vapours are permitted to disseminate 
themselves. ‘ People in glass-houses shouldn’t throw 
stones,’ says the proverb; but how very much worse 
than throwing stones is this; while as for the glass- 
house, it makes one wink to look in the direction of 
his dwelling-place. His garden is so alive with 
twinkling lights, from the transparent roofs of the 
apartments in which his ‘processes’ are carried on, 
that his house is like ‘a lodge in a garden of cucum- 
bers’—in frames. At the top of the house is the 
Crystal Palace where he holds his court, and receives 
the nobility. The wide street in front of his mansion 
is crowded with their carriages ; but they are let in on 
horseback by a side-gate, that they may have their 
‘equestrian portraits’ taken on the lawn. There are 
stone balustrades (from the New Road), and half a 
stone staircase, lying on the premises, out of which 
are constructed ancestral backgrounds—Haddon Halls 
and Belvoir Castles; there is a terrace, about eight 
feet long (shot out of a couple of gravel-carts beneath 
these very eyes), on which a real live peacock stalks 
backwards and forwards, and screeches its contempt 
for all this mock magnificence. There was at one time 
‘a noble deerhound’ trained to keep company with 
the horses, and impart an additional touch of heredi- 
tary grandeur to the tableau, but I am thankful to 
say that he has been stolen; he used to bay at the 
moon, as though, like his master, he would have had 
the sun shine both day and night. There are a great 
number of domestics in the house of this gentleman, 
but less in the winter than in the summer; and 
these, too, wear a theatrical and unreal appearance. 


The footman is gorgeous as a bird of tropic climes, but 
he is awkward in his movements as a semaphore, and 
quite as wooden-headed. I have been informed that 
he makes no pretence of remembering any message 
intrusted to him, and that if any such confidence is 
attempted, he rings the bell immediately for the little 
foot-page. This page may be said to be dogseared : 
never was seen a boy so dishevelled as he; his jacket 
is dirty, his buttons are dim; he has a habit of pass- 
ing his whole forearm and the back of his hand 
slowly under his nose while he is listening to your 
commands. As a domestic, he is as useless as any 
boy of his class, but as a purveyor of false intelligence 
(for which purpose he is retained), he is invaluable. 
His air is open, and rather invites your confidence; 
you see that he is slovenly, but you fancy that he 
is at least truthful and straightforward. 

Having paralysed the footman by asking when his 
master will be disengaged, you address your inquiries 
to this boy. 

‘He will be disengaged immediately, sir, replies he 

ptly. ‘He has only to see one gentleman more.’ 

‘I thought I saw a number of people looking out of 
the windows of the anteroom.’ 

‘ They have all been taken, sir ; they are only come 
after their cartes de visite.’ 

‘There ought not to be one with Mr Brightside, for 

I come by appointment,’ you reply: ‘ however, since 
there is only one, I will wait.’ 
©Well, sir, I will not deceive you [won't he ; but 
the fact is, the gentleman—it is the Marquis of Tittle- 
top—has overstayed his time; his lordship is so 
excessively hard to please. Pray, sit down, sir, for a 
few minutes.’ 

Upon this you enter the anteroom, and find it full 
of people, who have all appointments for the same 
hour as yourself, and who glare at you with undis- 

ised malignity as an intrusive rival. 

Or perhaps you demand of the foot-page why those 
cartes de visite, which were to have been sent without 
fail last Tuesday fortnight, have not arrived even yet, 
and this is the third time of asking, and you are 
getting out of patience with the delay. 

‘They will be found at your own house, sir,’ 
a. he blandly. ‘Mr Brightside was greatly 
distressed that they have been so long in hand, and 
despatched them this morning, by private messenger, 
to your residence.’ 

*T have only just left home, is your sardonic reply. 

‘Yes, sir; but the man a very long round to 
make, though he has doubtless left the parcel by this 
time.’ 


You are staggered, but warned by long experience 
of that boy, you are not convinced. ‘Now, you are 
quite sure of this, my good lad. There is no mistake 
about the matter this time; and the whole twenty 
have been sent, I trust, and no instalment.’ 

‘I am perfectly certain, sir, that they have all been 
sent this time. Good-morning, sir ; you will find them 
all at home.’ 

As a matter of fact, the page knows nothing what- 
ever of the state of the case. The articles in question 
may be at your house, although it is about seventy 
thousand to one that they are not. He has just a 
scintillation of a doubt about it, and he gives himself 
the benefit of that scintillation. The story of ‘the 
messenger’ is a very favourite one with him; he 
sometimes embellishes it with an extra fib or two, 

of that ideal 


e, you have to detect the hollowness of Mr 
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insolence of the government official with the manners 
of a linen-draper’s showman. Attired in the height 
of fashion, he passes his existence at a table covered 
with cartes de visite, and in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of a speaking-tube, through which any number 
of evasive answers will, at his suggestion, be returned 
to any may choose to put. 

‘I am sick tired, sir, of calling for these cartes 
de visite, you remark indignantly, upon a intro- 
duced to this important personage: ‘your footman 
knows nothing of them, and your page deceives me. 
May I ask whether there is any chance of my getting 
them at all?” 

The secretary smiles, and shrugs his shoulders ; he 
points to the mingled host of likenesses before him, 
and requests you to pick your own out for yourself. 
‘ With so many hundreds of ns of the first condi- 
in the bath, it is impossible to insure pun ity to 
within a day or — 7 

‘I have waiting six weeks, sir, is your frigid 

ly. ‘Myname is Mervyn; my address is in South 

ensington, whither you promised’—— 

‘Mivvins, Brompton, shouts the at the 
“—< his voice, putting his face close to the wall. 

hile yeu are meditating a retreat from this 
insolent lunatic, a solemn voice comes forth from a 


hole beneath the mantel-piece : ‘ Ain’t a got ’em here.’ | th 


‘As I imagined, sir, pursues the cheer- 
fully ; ‘they are somewhere on the table.’ After a 
protracted search, you find a single copy of your 
expressive features, a good deal Sunght at the 
corners, and with an immense black spot on the tip of 
the nose. ‘ Accident in the bath) observes the secre- 
tary coolly; ‘that is doubtless the reason of the 
delay. Brightside is so particular about 
sending out perfect specimens. You will have to sit 
again—any day after Wednesday-week.’ And he 
enrolls your name for a second time in the appoint- 
ment-book, and all the miseries incidental to the 
being photographed have to be experienced over 


again. 
In the first place, there is that anteroom, always 
crowded by persons who resent your ce 
among them ; they are come upon the same disagree- 
able business as yourself, and each desires to get it 
over immediately, and before you or anybody else. 
The same hideous ambition distinguishes the company 
in a dentist’s waiting-room, which, indeed, resembles 
that of the fashionable photographer very nearly. 
There is the same ‘unliveableness’—inaptitude for 
the of ordinary life—about the apartment ; 
it is evidently a place of , and not of con- 
tinuance ; the knickknacks on the side-tables are those 
which you see at the bazaars, but nowhere else; the 
Louis rze clock on the mantel-piece, which does 
not go, and never did, and the alabaster vases with 
decaying wax-flowers in them, were evidently bought 
at an auction, because they were cheap, and yet impos- 
ing. On the principal table, there is an elaborate 


collection of literature—very various, but quite 
unreadable. There is Punch of the week before 
and Crumbs for Christian Chickens. 


There is a Book of Beauty, and an Album for the 
ear 1833, and the Autobiography of a Serious Cabman. 
Brightside imagines that he has thus vided 
intellectual food for every section of the fashionable 
world ; but, nevertheless, his visitors are terribly 
weary. They yawn behind their delicately gloved 
hands; they look up on the entrance of the idiot 
footman or the dishevelled with an air of hag- 
anxiety that would rd the heart of persons 
ess accustomed to such mute appeals. A shilling in 
the hand, however, is worth two, or any number of 
looks, in the base of 
and by its judicious application, you (metaphori- 


cannot bring herself to consent to that outlay), quite 
independently of any set time and season which may 
have been previously agreed upon between her lady- 
| and the artist. If you are thus ae 

ill rise amid the scowls of the company, and fo! 
—let us say—the dishevelled page, into another 
ja ber, which opens into the crystal sanc- 

itself. 

There are no stairs to ascend, as in the common 
Temples of the Sun, and from the apartment in which 
you now find yourself, there is a door which com- 
municates to the ladies’ tiring-chamber. That sacred 
spot, females of the first fashion are accustomed to use 
as @ green-room ; they enter it in ordinary costume, 
and emerge at once in front of the camera, in bridal 
attire, in ball-dress, or in riding-habit—in whatever cos- 
tume, in short, which they think becomes them best, 
and of which they wish to have permanent record in 
a carte de visite. Even now, you may have the - 
fortune to behold one of these lovely creatures bei 
placed in position in the glass-house by the great 
photographer. You must be perfectly silent, of 
course, for you are not supposed to be where you are 
—the lying page has let you in before your time, for 
fear his rival should get the shilling—but if De can 
restrain your raptures, you may see it all. e lady 
is in evening-dress, anh has a fan in her hand, upon 

e arrangement of which herself and the artist are 
concentrating all their energies; she spreads it out, 
and he shakes his head ; she shuts it up, and he smiles 
sadly, and bids her try again. He touches her lovely 
fingers until they assume the desired situation; he 
places her dimpled arm upon an imitation pillar with 
a counterfeit curtain. He kneels down, and adjusts 
her admirable feet. Then he looks at her much as 
pen must have contemplated the finished work 
or little, Angelina, love.’ 

» our lips a little, my love. 

At first, you think that this is a remark of Mr 
Brightside’s, but it does in reality emanate from 
Angelina’s mamma, who is very properly looking v 
sharp after Pygmalion from the green-room, whi 
opens (like your own apartment) upon this interesting 
scene, 

Impatient as you formerly were, you are now quite 
sorry when your turn to be photographed arrives, for 
with it the fair one vanishes; you have half a mind 
to ask the artist to do an extra carte de visite of her 
for yourself, but you think it may get the page into 
trouble. 
It certainly cannot give the same pleasure to Mr 
Brightside to put you in position (being of the male 
sex) as Angelina, and yet you are bound to confess 
that he gives you equal trouble. He treats you 
exactly as though you were a Jay-figure, and arranges 
a freedom that is all his own. 
Geen the last occasion that I had the advantage of 
his services, he placed a crown imperial in —o 
which made me Feel like the king of clubs, and sw 
around my feet a quantity of litter and dead leaves. 
Then he ran a painted screen behind me, took out his 
watch, and Sateen be still for half a minute, for that 
nothing could be more beautiful. Enchanted by this 
unwonted compliment, I remained perfectly still and 
ified, with a singing in my ears, and a rushing of 
lood from all my extremities for the proper period, 
which finally resulted (after about the same time 
requisite for the production of a living human crea- 
ture) in twenty cartes de visite of your humble servant, 
Meditating in a Garden, considered by most persons 
to be ‘ very like, only with rather a stolid expression.’ 
I call it myself, ‘The Fool and the Flower.’ 

With the mere instrumental ene perform- 
ance, Mr Brightside has nothing whatever ‘to do; 
ministers with various portfolios superintend all the 
working details. 


But while this popular artist sits high above all 


iy Jessie Macglower and her daughters (who 


base mechanical employments in an atmosphere of the 
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| there are many of his professional 
in a far less rous condition. The 
grades between Mr Brightside and Mr Glimmer (for 
instance) of the Tottenham Court Road 


and 
Westbury C.,’ are to be procured from 2s. 6d. to 1d. 
each. Brightside will not look at your expressive 
countenance under two guineas; Mr Glimmer wi 
return its fac-simile in an elegant gilt frame for six- 
— The latter gentleman is his own assistant, 

is own secretary, and his own dishevelled page in 
one. He has not a mansion of his own, but has 

hased a right of. way through somebody else’s 

ouse, at the top of which he has set up his temple, 
having removed the roof for that purpose, and sub- 
stituted a glass one. On the floor below is his 
reception-room, which is devoted to the fine arts 
only, and dispenses with literature altogether, except 
in the form of notices to the public. 

* As children are liable to move, and parties with 
juveniles not easily satisfied, payment in advance in 
all such cases must be made. Children’s likenesses— 

ially babies’ —cannot be guaranteed without speciai 
contract.’ But the strangest regulation, and one which 
is apt to terrify the nervous, after seven flights of 
stairs in a doubtful neighbourhood, is the following : 
* Visitors are only admitted one at a time into the glass- 
house ; in order to avoid confusion, friends must wait 
below.’ However, there is really nothing to be afraid 
of; Mr Glimmer, poor fellow, is perfectly harmless, 
and looks so, whenever he gets his head and face out 
of that black tablecloth in which he passes at least 
half his daily existence, when he is in good work. 
When not thus disguised, he labours in a little watch- 
box, into which no light is permitted to enter. He 
does not bother you in the least about a classical 
— nor does he that hideous instrument 
or stiffening the back of your neck which is employed 
by his more us brethren. ou wish to be 
represented as a literary gentleman, a little volume is 
put into your hand, the contents whereof I am 
unacquainted with, but which, to judge by the 
extreme greasiness of the cover, should a 
cookery-book ; but the more popular ‘pose’ is to 
lean Be a pasteboard altar, with Apollo’s lyre 
painted upon it, in as pensive an attitude as you can 
assume. The ‘sitting’ is prolonged, it must be con- 
fessed, to an extraordinary degree, perhaps through 
some inferiority in his gen ge materials ; but 
that being over, there is no delay about getting 
your counterfeit presentment. It is carried down to 
the reception-chamber, and forthwith ‘ enamelled’—a 
euphuistic term for spreading pitch on the back of it 
—and in half a minute it is in its highly gilded frame, 
and in your pocket. This is in case of business bein 
ee trisk’, but if slack, you are adjured by Mr 
limmer to have it coloured, ‘which improves it 
wonderful,’ he says, and to give sixpence extra for 
a more tasteful setting, ‘so as to make it a suitable 
present, at this season, for a young woman.’ 

You are likely enough to meet some good-looking, 
modest girl come to pay an instalment for certain 
cartes de visite with which Mr Glimmer has supplied 
her upon trust in her honest face; or a pair of 
humble lovers who are going to be ‘taken’ together, 
hand in hand, which is not only — appro- 
priate, but economical, a reduction being e in the 
case of ‘ groups.’ 

The result may not be in the first style of art, but 
undoubtedly it will be a far nearer approximation 
to a likeness than could have been uced by any 
means within the reach of the young couple, without 
the kindly aid of the Sun- It is sad to think 
that the means of livelihood of the cheap portrait- 


, there now can be preserved a picture of those 
se and dear to them, sufficiently ike to recall the 
beloved features in absence, or after death, and to 
awaken thoughts too deep for tears. 


A VOICE FROM THE FEDERAL STATES. 


A FRIEND hands us a letter which he has received 
from a relative in Philadelphia, pleading for a favour- 


will | able construction in England of the war which the 


Federal government is carrying on with a view to 
restore the Union. In a spirit of fairness, not to speak 
of respectful regard towards the Federal States, we 
yield to the request that we would print the letter, 
though such matters are proper] — our pro- 
vince ; only adding a few remarks, which seem, on 
the other hand, necessary, in order that British views 
on this subject may be rightly construed on the other 
side of the Atlantic. 
November 8, 1862. 


.... And now let me say freely to you what 1 
have much at heart upon a subject which is painful 
to me, and will be, I fear, not otherwise to you, but 
upon which I feel as though I must write to you. We 
have been greatly grieved to form the apprehension, 
not only from the press, and the actions and language 
of public men, but from the accounts of our acquaint- 
ances who have lately visited England, that there is 
really a prevailing feeling there of hostility to the 
North, and of strong desire that the Secessionists 
should succeed in establishing their Confederacy upon 
the ruins of the Union. Now, supposing that to be 
the case, I cannot help believing that a misapprehen- 
sion upon some very important points must exist 
abroad, or the strong practical good sense, and sense 
of justice and true expediency, of the British mind, 
could not allow of such feelings or views. It is to 
endeavour, however feebly, as man with man, to correct 
some such result of erroneous transmission or con- 
struction of facts as may perhaps have occurred in 
your mind, as a totally impartial and highly culti- 
vated Engli that I touch upon this topic. Let 
me say, that I have no ial reason at all for 
being adverse to the South. My father’s relations, of 
whom there are many in Virginia, are more than half 
of them Secessionists. My wife has an aunt in Mary- 
land who is a slaveholder, and, between us, we have 
a half-dozen cousins in the rebel army. My own sister 
recently married a Virginia gentleman, and she, as 
well as my younger brother—married to a lady from 
Lynchburg, Virginia—now resides just this side of 
the Potomac, within a few miles of the scene of the 
great battle of Antietam. The uncle of the little girl 
whom we have adopted is a leading member of the 
‘Confederate’ House of Con: Moreover, my 
Quaker education has kept me from taking any part 
in the war, other than as s' m to an army-hospi- 
tal; yet my conviction is most clear and decided, that 
for the Confederacy to succeed in establishing itself as 
a te nation, will be a great calamity, not only to 
us, but to the world, and that for it to triumph over 
the united North would be an unparalleled catas- 
trophe in history, like, only in vastness of scale, 
what would have happened if the ‘insurgents’ of 
Paris had succeeded in their attem inst the 
a which preceded that of Louis Napoleon. 

cannot think, of course, of boring = with a dis- 
sertation on the causes of our war. Mottley’s letter 
to the London J'iimes gave a full account of the 
matter. The best foreign statement of it is contained 
in Count Gasparin’s two books, or in Cairne’s Lec- 
tures, or Stuart Mill’s article in the Westminster 
Review. The gist of it all is, in a word—that our 
country having received a ] of slavery from 
Great Britain, the founders of our republican con- 
stitution, obliged to tolerate it for the time, endea- 
voured to provide for its gradual extinction, the word 


painters is gone for ever ; but it is not to be forgotten, 
on the other hand, that by every individual, however 


slave not appearing in any article of the constitution. 
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The progress of education and trade was ually 
sweeping the slave- away re- 
ty, from the climates least adapted to the negro 
race. But, in the meantime, the habits and characters 
engendered gst the members of the slaveholdin 

aristocracy induced them—following Calhoun, of 8. C. 
—to resist this advancement of free and equalising 
institutions. Thus, like all agents in a movement 
in ‘unstable equilibrium,’ or in opposition to the 
natural forces around them, these Southern leaders 
were obliged to take the extreme of open advocacy 
of slavery, as right ol se, and even of its ‘ propa- 
gandism.’ As slave-labour and slave-products exhaust 
the soil also, the system must be extended, or die. 
Hence arose the quarrel about the territories, and 
as the demands of white labour, increased by immi- 


tion, grew more and more nt, the oe 
as culminated in war. war 
was, then, started on behalf of the EXTENSION OF 
SLAVERY. Its abolition in the States was not at all 
threatened by Lincoln when elected, nor by his party. 
The people only, by a majority, at the ballot- 
box, determined that very must stay where 
it was, and be local, not national. Jeff. Davis 
and his fellow-conspirators, on the other hand, 
resolved that it should rule or ruin the nation. The 
root of the whole evil was in the domineering and 
essentially nnical and encroaching character of the 
incarnate slave-power. Here, then, I ask, my friend, 
what is there that should make any Englishman 
desire the triumph of such a power in this — 
Is it, that generosity always leans towards the 
weaker side? I only say about this—Would you give 
aid, or even sympathy, to a child with a knife at its 
mother’s throat? Is it, that the better classes in Eng- 
land respect aristocracy, and view the Southerners as, 
of the two, the least odious in their democracy—the 
most entitled to consideration and ? is is 
one of the points upon which I believe foreigners 
most liable to misconception. True, wealth, com- 
mand, and leisure have given to the manners of our 
Southern society a grace more imposing, on the aver- 
age, than is usual in the North; but I insist that the 
manners are the best part of their appearance. It 
will not do to infer about the of the 
South from the characters of aristocracy in Great 
Britain. Iam not in favour of oligarchy — 
but I can easily believe in a refinement and elevation 
of character being associated with, or produced by, 
hereditary nobility and gentility with you. I know, 
on the other hand, that Slaveocracy (/) tends essen- 
tially to injure character in the direction of violence 
and reckless selfishness. I have seen a great deal of 
Southern men in my professional connections, Phila- 
delphia having long been their great resort for medical 
education, a a more capricious, impatient, and im- 
icable set of self-asserting gentlemen never could 
seen. The habit of ruling the blacks from the cradle 
them crave and expect to rule everything and 
everybody. This affects their whole life, personal, 
social, and political ; and this explains the ‘ Secession’ 
Rebellion. Add to this the palpable deficiency of 
strong intellectual development in the South (they 
have no arts, little science, effeminate literature, and 
almost no manufactures), and F my see how without 
parallelism, or reason for sympathy in England, among 
your aristocracy is that of the Slave States, which, left 
alone, would glide into barbarism. But, it might be 
said—though all this be true, “we dislike still more 
the conceited, bargain-making, vulgar crowd of the 
Yankee North.” If so, consider at least which is 
the more likely to be dangerous to you or to the 
public peace. And here, again, I believe very 
many abroad to - oe mistaken. It is to be 
granted that we of the N 
greatly to a certain self-conceit and spread-eagle- 
~ adler’ we protest loudly against G. F. Train 


asm ( 
being taken as our representative); but for two | deception. In regard to the people of the Slave 


orthern States do incline | th 


great reasons we are, nevertheless, all bragging 
apart, a safe people to deal with. These reasons 
are—our extensive common school-sy and our 
general devotion to trade. A third was (may it 
never be so again) our real attachment to England. 
Witness the Atlantic Telegraph furor, and the 
welcome to the Prince of Wales. This last has not 
been well enough remembered. I know the heart of 
our people, and can say that it was not mere curiosity 
or prince-worship (although no populace will ever be 
free from them), but sincere ma to the repre- 
sentative of the mother-country, and its ruler and 
I beg your attention to the slip I send, from 
the London Daily News, about the animus of our 
past foreign politics, and its principally Southern 
source in all its most tening manifestations. 
That is a correct account, and an important one. 
Southern domineering, and weak Northern truckling 
to it, have given too much of their tone to our 
congressional proceedings for many years. You may 
— remember that in the last letter { wrote you 
entered into a rodomontade about political matters, 
and then spoke of the giant evils that beset our 
country as ing slavery and demagogism (if there 
were such a word). They were in conspiracy together 
when I wrote so, and their last great stroke was 
Secession. As Count Gasparin says, the election of 
Lincoln was ‘the uprising of a t people ;’ and I 
have hoped better, and thought of my country 
ever since. All men should think better of it, and 
should trust it more. See how immediately all here 
acquiesced in the action of our government about 
Mason and Slidell: there was no mobocracy about 
that; we are not a mob. Since I have begun, my 
friend, please have patience with me (though perhaps 
you care nothing at all for the whole subject) on two 
or three lesser points. All England was outraged b 
General Butler’s proclamation at New Orleans. No 
wonder: we, too, were surprised, and I have never 
heard any one — cf it without regret. But this 
was not that we the least idea any practical harm 
would come of it at New Orleans. ere would not, 
and did not; but the language was very unfortunate, 
the appearance of it was bad. Abroad, our people 
are not known; it is not understood that, of all places 
in the earth (having travelled in Europe, J venture to 
say it), woman is most respected and deferred to, and 
least in danger of insult or outrage, in the United 
States, especially in the Northern States, from which 
Butler and his soldiers came. Our habitual manners 
towards women are only excessively deferential, and 
especially in the South, they are sometimes led even 
to presume upon it. I assure you that, viewed in the 
light of this knowledge, Butler’s order cannot have to 
us (although we do regret it) that character which 
Lord Palmerston chose to designate as ‘infamous ;’ 
nor did it, as gentlemen then in New Orleans have 
informed me, have any such effects as would, with 
any intent, have justified such a name. Lastly, the 
British journals sometimes urge, very positively, that 
it is in contradiction of the vital principle of our free 
institutions to refuse to allow six or eight million 
of people to choose their own rulers and form of 
government. I won't argue on the abstract right of 
secession or revolution. Legal it cannot be, as ours 
was a union and nationality, a government of the 
people of the States. Revolutionary in a justifiable 


sense it could not be, because it was not the work of 


the people of the Southern States, but of political 
leaders, usurping and misusing their power, like any 
despots. Yet, you say, these people jight well under 
the banner of Secession. Yes, for two reasons: one 
the esprit de guerre, which war itself has aroused ; the 
other, the compulsion of bayonets, or of starvation, in 
eir rear ; moreover, their leaders have lied system- 
atically to them about the North, and ‘the school- 
master is’ not ‘abroad’ there enough to correct the 
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States, the great fact now of importance is the action 
of Delaware and Missouri—as well as Maryland— 
berder Slave States, since Lincoln’s Emancipation Pro- 
clamation. In the face of that, their elections have 
in unrestrained ballot largely for the Union, and 
Sor the policy of the President So would Niggnie, 
North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Texas, 
tn 
ism is not in some 
and it threatens chaos. We think we ought to have 
the God-speed of all honest men to aid our deliver- 
ance from it, for England’s sake, and for the world’s 
sake, as well as our own. We regard it as a question, 
not whether the South shall secede or not from the 
North, but whether the South shall ride over and 
ruin the whole progress and civilisation of the country, 
or whether like a maniac broken loose in a rage, it 
shall be disarmed, and checked, and held, until it may 
again move ‘ clothed, and in its right mind.’ We do not 
see how a separation could be settled upon, or where, 
in the absence of natural, or race, or even institutional 
boundaries (since the Union border now is slave- 
holding), its line could be fixed; and we do see, that 
even if in the end some such a compromise, some 
recognition of another confederacy uld have to 
come after the war, it will only really end the war, 
not to recommence immediately, if the slave-power 
which began it shall have been humbled and essen- 
tially disarmed. If the English knew well the Southern 
character, they would wish no other result. 

Now, my dear friend, I know that you have, as you 
deserve to have, a t+ influence; I would wish, 
however, even if you none whatever, that one in 
England, for whom I have such an attachment as 
time and distance cannot destroy, should at least not 
be without such information and assurances as I could 
furnish, to prevent his judging too unfavourably of 

‘ore, my illustrati e ‘si eagle’ so largely, 
since I really am om earnest. “ 


It appears to us that all our correspondent’s 
pleadings regarding the origin of Secession and the 
character of Secessionists would be with little hesi- 
tation conceded in England. As too often happens in 
controversy, the English view of the subject appears 
to be perseveringly ignored, or has never been appre- 
hended in America. The English mind looks to the 
actual state of the case, as divided interests and war 
It sees pte of the country 


ance of the political end in view—the maintenance of 
a certain vast amount of territory in one government 
—seeing no reason why two great states should not 
co-exist on a territory such as in Europe is divided 
ng a dozen, with no better boundaries—is unable 
to — the carrying on of a destructive war for 
such a purpose; on the contrary, 


England is only exercising a natural right in forming 
her own opinion on the merits of the war. He might 
further be called upon to admit that England, what- 


throughout the contest, notwithstanding powerful 
temptations to mingle in it. But apparently it is 
vain, while the war lasts, to expect that any conduct 
whatever on the part of a nation which does not take 
their part, or pronounce in their favour, is to be judged 
justly by Unionist Americans. Their reception of 
the news that England refused to join France in a 
tion for the South, was with equal comicality and 
truth anticipated by Punch. 

ial incidents in the war, such as Butler's 
‘i us’ conduct at New Orleans, M‘Neil’s shooting 
of the ten innocent prisoners, the suspension of liberty 
of speech in the North itself, are viewed in England 
as but the necessary consequences a 
tion into which the American government has been 
brought by a war which it would have been better 
(as far as can be seen) never to have wa 

We can respond to one of the remarks of our cor- 
respondent as to the real attachment on the part of 
America to England. We thoroughly believe that, 
underneath all the fury expressed by the Trains and the 
Clays, there is an affection for England in the Ameri- 
can heart. Let us go on to say that England—though 
she has often winced under American menace and 
abuse in the past, was not too well treated by 
America when her own back was at the wall in 
1854-5, and must continue to think the present war 
a Great Mistake—has never ceased to feel a proud 
interest in the p of the transatlantic republic, 
as mainly an extension of her own grand nationality, 
and would be truly happy to felicitate her on a 
restoration of the Union as it was, if that she could 
deem possible. 


THE LAST OF THE ROUSING STAVES. 


Tue instruments of church-discipline which came 
into use after the Reformation had banished bell, 
book, and candle from the Protestant half of Europe, 
were many and various. From Geneva to Stockholm, 
the first, and almost the second century of Protest- 
antism were distinguished not only by stiff controversy, 
high-handed intolerance, and matchless resolution to 
do or suffer, but also by singular ingenuity in the 
methods of clerical government. Church books and 
parish records prove that something very like inquisi- 
torial superintendence of both morals and orthodoxy 
was generally practised; and setting aside Geneva, 
where Calvin and his Institutes reigned without 
opposition, the northern lands seem to have ex- 


, | celled all others in devices for keeping the laity in 


order. They certainly did excel in strict Sabbaths 
and long sermons. 

Scotland has been credited with a pre-eminence 
in those respects: her kirk laws against the hoods, 
under which inattentive ladies might asleep 
before the fifth doctrine was raised, and com- 
pape, duly sent forth in search of Sunday 
walkers, evince that the credit was not given 
without cause. But still further north—that is 
to say, in Denmark and Sweden—there was a 
mode of keeping people wide-awake in their pews 


d | authorised by the ruling powers, and in use 


as late as thirty years ago. The instruments of atten- 
tion to which we refer were called the Rousin 
Staves. They consisted of two long sticks, wi 
round knobs at the end, neither very light nor 
smooth ; and with each or both of them the clocker 
or beadle of northern churches, a man in consider- 
able authority, had a right to punch or poke up any 
rson who might appear to be sleeping during the 
ong Lutheran service. The rousing staves were an 
ic y by the fairer part of congregations, 
them tell with 


ever her opinion, has maintained a perfect neutrality 


as a spiteful clocker could make 
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some effect on fragile pi of finery in the shape of 
caps and bonnets. The danger rag Ara those trea- 
sured articles stood was believed to keep many an 
eye from closing. Clockers in the north have much 
‘ same —_ as beadles among ourselves, but like 
everything long murmured against, the rousing staves 
were at length put out of use, and consigned to the 
curiosity department of old churches, where they may 
still be seen by inquiring travellers. The incident 
which led to their dismissal from public service in 
Sweden, is said to have occurred im the following 
manner. 

The large isle of Gottland, lying out in the 
Baltic between Russia and Sweden, and a province 
of the latter since the days of the Teutonic 
Knights, is considered the Devonshire and Mont- 
pellier of the north, because wheat can be grown there, 
walnut trees come to fruit, and the apples of the 
isle are famous on all the Baltic shores. Yet Gott- 
land boasts only one town, the old and ruinous 
Wisby, one of those channels of commerce from 
which the stream has turned away for centuries, 
leaving it literally, as wellias 
and on the ridge of a rocky steep risi ly 
from Baltic, and overlooking landw a dis- 
trict of fertile farms and orchards. Before London 
had attained the wealth and magnitude of her Tower 
Hamlets, Wisby was the Venice of the north, through 
which the trade of the famous Hanse Towns with 
Novgorod and the East flowed in full tide, oe 
streets with business, and its harbour with ships. 
But the eastern trade waned away from Novgorod 
and the Hanse Towns as more southern ways were 
discovered, and finally flitted in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, moving first to Holland, and 
afterwards to England. - Amsterdam and Rotterdam, 
London and Bristol, ~~ rich and great by that 
traffic, while Wisby’s harbour got deserted and half 
choked with sand ; its streets became grass-grown, its 
fortifications fell to mossy ruins, and itself settled into 
the obscurity of a small, quiet, out-of-the-world place, 
where news and fashions came late, and everybody 
had plenty of time for his own business, and a good 
deal for his neighbour’s too. 


The town reached the dullest of its days about 
thirty years ; a faint revival has supervened since 
then; steam brought trade and travellers to 


every corner of the Baltic; but at the time referred to, 
the population of Wisby had decreased to a few hun- 
ole thinly scattered among its once busy streets, 
many of which had been turned to fields and gardens. 
Its shipping consisted of two or three smacks, plyi 
between it and the mainland of Sweden, a voyage o' 
some fifty miles ; and one or two merchantmen, which 
went down the Sound as far as Hamburg, and up the 
Gulf as far as Petersburg. Wealth and speculation 
had departed from it ; but the old town could shew, as 
it can to this day, many a row of empty and decay- 
ing warehouses, many a a built and pen ly 
ornamented mansion, the dwellings of princely mer- 
chants, or the halls of powerful guilds, and many a 
stately church of the true medieval mould, rich and 
Gothic carving, tombs of famous northern men, and 
memorials of the great Hanseatic time. Some of 
their choirs sufficiently accommodated the con - 
tion ; some of them had neither minister nor people ; 
but decidedly the best attended and most fashionable 
in Wisby was the Teuton Church, an edifice built by 
the Teutonic Knights in the fourteenth century, when 
they were lords of Gottland, and in friendly relations 
with the Hanse Towns. It had suffered least from 
time and decay, was known to be the warmest—a 
consideration in Swedish winters—had the best living 
attached to it, was believed to get the best preacher, 
and had a man for its clocker named Job Stork. 
Whoever bestowed his baptismal name upon him, 
had not done so from foreknowledge, for Job was as 
destitute of the virtue of patience as any clocker could 


be; but his surname was singularly appropriate to the 
solitary life he had led for 
old church-tower, where the hospitality of the Teu- 
tonic order had fitted up two small rooms for the 
entertainment of travellers. The time of such comers 
was long over in Wisby ; the clocker, being an unmar- 
ried man, not afraid of silence and solitude, devoted 
to the care of the church, and sure of its tower 
storms, got the two 
rooms to dwell in, and made his nest there as high 
as any stork in the north. Such guest-chambers are 
to be found in many of the old Swedish churches ; 
they were mainly intended for the accommodation of 
travelling clergy, and were not uncomfortable lodgi 
as the old world went; but nobody in all Wi 
would have chosen to dwell so high and lonely above 
church and churchyard except Job Stork. From the 
uppermost windows, people could see the smoke of his 
solitary fire rise through the still air when winter 
days were clear and frosty. Nightly poem on 
the quiet streets caught the gleam of his candle far 
up, like a twinkling star. There Job lived, unlike his 
winged namesake, without companion and without 
uties, or his mode o: ormi em, e him no 
friends ; nobody cared to climb up the long, corkscrew 
stairs which led to his habitation but Axel Stronz- 
berg, and being mate of one of the merchantmen, he 
was in town only at mid-winter, when hard frost 
closes the Sound, and suspends the navigation of 
the Baltic. 

Axel was not alone Job’s oy visitor, but his only 
friend, the one being, out of mankind, for whom 
the clocker had care or kindness, and the only one 
from whom he got any. The merchantman’s mate, 
unusual as such cases are in Sweden, was the 
only son of the minister under whom Job came into 
office—the great Dr Stronzberg, as he was accustomed 
to call him, a man of some note in his time and place 
for hard controversial preachiag and deep scholarship 
in Lutheran theology. Moreover, he had been Job’s 

tron and friend, got him made clocker, stood by 

im in all his disputes with the women and boys of 
the co tion for too early closing of doors, and 
too y use of the rousing staves; and Job alone 
was aware of the doctor’s efforts to make a minister 
and successor of his son. If not well directed, they 
had been energetic ; but young hearts are often too 
strong for old heads. Axel would not be a scholar, 
would not be a divine—disliked learning of all kinds 
except navigation, being bent on a sailor’s life; and 
after three unwilling reclamations from his chosen 
course, finally ran away at the legal age, and appren- 
ticed himself to the captain of the merchantman. 
The old minister said it was plainly the work of 
Providence, though he had not f it out before. 
Axel might not have made a good her, but he 
would make a good sailor, and should have his blessing 
if he deserved it, which, except his theological books, 
was all Dr Stronzberg had to leave. They were both 
left to Axel in process of time. The doctor slept beside 
his predecessors in the ministers’ corner of the church- 
y There was great difficulty in satisfying the 
con, tion with his successor ; they had been used 
to such high preaching, and become such ju of 
sound doctrine. The bishop pot sundry ap and 
objections to answer; but at length the Rev. Joshian 
Skram, a student of Lund, and a = of repute 
for stiff divinity, was comfortably settled among 
them, took possession of manse and pulpit, and bei 
a bachelor, was expected to choose a spouse out 
his flock. 

That just and reasonable expectation seemed in 
the fair way of fulfilment before the Rev. Joshian 
was quite warm in his parish. The great mer- 
chants and noble families of Wisby’s wealthy 
days were now to be heard of only thro’ their 


tombs and escutcheons; but the town its | 
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rank, fashion, and beauty, nevertheless, and in the 
Teuton Church all these were represented by the 
Gripals. Their parent stock come from the 
— of Wermland, in continental Sweden; in 
isby, they were corn-merchants, and throve by 
the business. The last head of the family had 
left a widow with four sons and two daughters, 
all well provided for—the sons in the corn-trade, 
the daughters with rtions of rix-dollars. As 
corn was almost the only trade Wisby had, and 
eee girls were rather rare in its bounds, the 
stood high in their esteem as well 
as their own. e four sons, being the elders of the 
house, had all married into families both influential 
and numerous; the Gripals’ connection, therefore, 
mustered strong. The widow was as proud a dame 
as Wisby had ever held in the time of its Hanseatic 
deur: one of her ancestors had been magistrate 
Wermland ; her family bomark or crest was a shi 
in full sail ; she had silver-plate and jewellery beyon 
the most of the towns-people, a house of her own, 
without one decayed timber in it, though its wooden 
walls had stood inst the storms of two hun- 
dred winters, being built for an ancient burgomaster; 
but the widow’s chief wealth and pride were believed 
to be her two well-portioned, yet unmarried daughters. 
Gertrude, the eldest, was a model of Gottland pru- 
dence and industry ; her housekeeping powers, and the 
linen she had spun, were things not to be pretended 
to by any young lady in Wisby, though most of them 
knew, and were not apt to let slip out of people’s 
memories, that Gertrude had a considerable squint, a 
sour look, and a sharp tongue. To her younger sister, 
Kerin, nature and inclination had assigned triumphs 
of a different order: her golden hair, fair rosy face, 
and bright blue eyes, oft. the girl a true type of 
northern beauty; she was sg) coe of all the Gri 
and the belle of the Teuton Church. The one sister 
being useful, and the other ornamental, serious people 
~— have expected that the young minister’s eye—if 
it did turn to the Gri pew—should rest on the 
invaluable Gertrude; but serious people are some- 
times out in their calculations, for in spite of the 
housekeeping and the linen, not to speak of other 
suitabilities, it became manifest, as such things do, 
to the entire congregation, that the Rev. Joshian 
had lost his heart to the pretty Kerin. The widow 
had been consulted on the subject, and had no objec- 
tions—what Gottland lady could object to a minister? 
Everybody was rised, everybody talked about it, 
and at length everybody that the Rev. Joshian 
could do nothing better. 
were two dissenters, however, from that 
verdict, but being interested ies, their votes 
would have counted for nothing, if they had ventured 
to make them public, which could not be done with 
propriety, for the one was Job Stork, and the other 
was Axel Stronzberg. Axel had been a minister’s 
son, was a rising young man, and mate of the mer- 
reds, Me which the Gripals sent their best paying 
ventures 
when the Baltic were closed, he sat in the 
Teuton Church ; and these considerations had been 
sufficient to make him and Kerin acquainted. Her 
family had known and partly acknowledged Axel too. 
Like all old-fashioned and decaying places, Wisby 
was particularly wanting in eligible young men. 
The widow and the entire connection had concluded 
that Axel might come to be captain of the ship, and 
Kerin might do worse than think of him ; so he had 
been tacitly encouraged, allowed to make friendly 
calls at the Gripals’ house, asked to their coffee and 


_Supper parties, and permitted to do all manner of little 


‘business for the family. Job Stork hated the Gripals 
cordially, and with all his heart, for, being high and 
mighty in the church and town, they set at nought 
his clocker ar; a him open the door to 
them, though full minutes late; insisted on 


wn the Gulf and up the Sound. All winter, | bri 


having their pots of live-charcoal brought out and 
in on the winter Sundays, to the display of their 
deur, and the eclipse of his; and they had even 
Coos heard to say, that they would sleep, if they 
thought proper, in spite of him and the rousing 
staves. The war between them was old, and often 
renewed. In Dr Stronzberg’s time, Job generally 
got the best of it, and would have triumphed 
exultingly, but for Axel’s sake. : 

When it became evident to the trusty clocker that 
his patron’s son, and the only friend his crusty old 
heart had left to cling to, was thinking seriously of 
widow Gripal’s pretty daughter, and also that Kerin, 
with her beauty and her rix-dollars, was smiling on his 
serious thoughts, the Gripals were one and all taken 
into Job’s — favour; their high mightiness, 
their pots of live-charcoal, and even their threatenin: 
to sleep, received a toleration never before accorded ; 
the clocker actually bowed down before them, made 
haste to open the door, though the five minutes had 
more than elapsed, and never looked at their pew 
when the sermon happened to be long and the weather 
heavy. Job had his hopes, for Axel had taken 
him into confidence. The minister's son and mer- 
chantman’s mate had no one else to confide in ; his 
father had been a stranger in the town, having come 
direct from U and people remain strangers long 
in those out-of-the-way corners of the north. His own 
life, spent mostly on the Baltic waves, had given him 
some acquaintances, but no friends in Wisby except 
the clocker. To Job, therefore, were imparted hi 
hopes and fears, chances and calculations, the tokens 
for good which Kerin and her family vouchsafed to 
him. They were of the tacit and intangible kind 
with her, as well as with the rest of the Gripals; 
for Kerin, like most acknowled belles, was a bit 
of a coquette, thought a deal of Axel, did 
not believe there was anybody else in the world 
whom she could marry, but expected more worship 
and service, courtship and hanging-on, than the 
honest sailor was di to give even to the pearl of 
the Gri Up in those old tower-rooms, fitted up 
by the Teutonic = for their travelling priests 
and brothers, Job and he discussed the pros and cons 
of his prospects many a long winter evening. The 
young man was sometimes driven to the vane bebhee 
of despair by the flights and fancies of his idol. 
There is Phe like a spoiled young woman for 
trying a man’s patience; but the old clocker 
believed in the fortunate destiny of his minister’s son, 
had omens and dreams on the subject sufficient to 
cheer up the most desponding lover, and held fast his 
happy auguries after the young minister was fairly 

ed in manse and ge agra the congregation 
had begun to observe in the church, and whisper out 
of it—after the Rev. Joshian had been known to 
call on the widow more uently than his clerical 
duties required—and even till Axel came up the cork- 
screw stair with a packet of his own letters, a lock of 
hair, and a ring, returned to him by Kerin, with a 
ief message that her mother had strictly com- 
manded her to give up his acquaintance, and it 
would be better for both that they should meet no 
more. The glory and honour of the minister’s atten- 
tions, her mother’s clutch at the better offer, and the 
determination of all the Gripals to see her made Mrs 
Dr Skram, had overborne Kerin’s truth to herself and to 
poor Axel. Their engagement had been secret, without 
the usual formalities, and might be privately broken 
and set aside ; she had been advised, scolded, ordered 
to do so; and Kerin had done it. People remarked 
that the belle of Teuton Church did not look so 
blithe or rosy that season, though the minister’s 
choice had become public by this time. Widow 
Gripal was looking prouder, and Gertrude more 
gy 1 who could 

Axe gone out to sea, saying a girl w 
change so soon was not cath aad te, but sad 


if 
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| 
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al 


and sore at heart, and talking of leaving his ship at 
Hamburg for a long cruise to the East or West Sotien 
The clocker remained in his tower rooms and church 
duties; but the sight of those returned letters had 
made him an altered man to the Gripals. If he hated 
them once, Job now detested, abhorred, and vowed 
vengeance on the entire family and name. No such 
had ever been done to man as perpe- 
trated ; there was no tribunal at which they could be 
made to answer for it. The propriety and necessity of 
keeping the whole matter quiet had been upon 
him by Axel, and was manifest to Job. as not 
the Rev. Joshian, chief cause and mover of the 
iniquity, also his superior? Might not Axel get 
laughed at among the young men of the town? These 
considerations kept the clocker from declaring his 
casus belli; but all Wisby, as well as the Teuton 
Church, was soon made aware that he had wrath of 
no common kind in an uncorked phial ready for the 
Gripals. Their getting in at the church-door, if one 
second too late, was a red of such difficulty, that 
it generally required the minister’s interference. The 
charcoal pots were kept out if possible, and sometimes 
overturned by very remarkable accidents, and it was 
known to the whole congregation that Job Stork was 
on the qui vive literally to catch the Gripals napping. 
The small boys, always observant lambs in any Hock, 
had a whisper about his having leaded the rousing 
staves, and made their knobs sharp and rough. The 
women, who had got new finery that summer were 
careful against leaning forward or shutting their eyes, 
in consequence. The Gripals said they were above 
sleeping, or anything of the kind, under such a sound 
and eloquent minister. In old Dr Stronzberg’s time, 
it i th one have been for 
taking a n ough, for their parts, they did not 
think it right to sleep in church at all; but Job had 
better mind what he was about, and not quarrel with 
his betters, as another clocker could be found in 
Wisby. 

The war and the courtship went on all summer; 
that season was too short on the Baltic coast and 
isles to bring either to a conclusion. When the 
winter came k, the betrothal of Kerin and the 
minister had not taken place, but was daily expected 
by the friends of both parties. Job had caught none 
of the Gripals asleep; they had found no tangible 
cause for endeavouring to oust him out of his fifty 

ears’ office ; and back came Axel, not gone to the 
or West Indies. He wanted to see the old 
church and town once more, and Job knew he wanted 
to see Kerin. The old man’s wrath boiled higher 
than ever against her and her family as he observed 
the hold which the faithless fair one kept on his one 
friend’s heart, and he could neither give help nor 
yet satisfaction. 

‘Why didn’t ee take to somebody else,’ he said in 
his own crusty fashion—‘ somebody that would know 
the value of a minister’s son, and a lad likely to be 
made captain? I would get married before Christmas, 
if it was only to shew the jilt how little I one of 
her. And why didn’t you take to some other friend 
than me—somebody that could talk to the great folks 
of the town, and help you to a match 2” 

*I want no better friend, Job, and I want no _ 
of the kind. I will never marry, but go abroad, an 
seek my fortune; it won’t be worth seeking, may be; 
but I don’t blame Kerin; she was ng to obey her 
mother.’ Then seeing the anger which began to blaze 
in the old man’s eyes, Axel changed the subject to 
one which was at that time occupying the mind of all 
Wisby. Like all quiet and out-of-the-way towns in 
the north, it was mightily given to theology. Points 
of doctrine were extensively canv: ; preachers 
their a may | to look to. In common with the rest 
of Sweden, the town was legally and ostensibly 
Lutheran, but the controve 
churches of the Reformation 


which rent the 
never died within 


had | that, but fuller than 


its bounds, though the authorities had long ceased to 
meddle with won the smouldering fire. The strife 
had dwindled down with trade and population, till 
the hostile camps were reduced to the Teuton 
Church, and that of St Nicholas, a fabric decidedly 
more out of repair, more thinly attended, and charge- 
able from the of its reform-days with Calvinistic 
tendencies. It had got a new minister as well as the 
opposition ex officio, and the only mode o' es 
themselves they had was to carry it briskly forw 
Reflections on each other’s sermons had accordingly 
been made in private and public, after a serious and 
critical fashion, as became Swedish divines. Their 
respective hearers had come out much stronger, 
having the credit of the ministers and the repute of 
their churches at heart. The Teutons dec there 
was downright rank Calvinism preached in St 
Nicholas; the St Nicholas’ people insisted that popery 
was being set up in the Teuton Church. i 
little other cause of excitement, the old town 
buzzed about the Rev. Joshian and his rival; 
a course of opposition sermons was in consequence 
hed in both churches; and it was now made 
nown, chiefly through the Gripals, who had his 
entire confidence, that the Rev. Joshian was pre- 
paring a discourse which should extinguish and 
annihilate for ever the St Nicholas’ pretensions to 
orthodoxy. 

The sermon was looked for and surmised over as 
an event from the fall of gloomy Martinmas. Like 
was done at e Gri + a permission, 
and Job a command, to make Wate onan that on 
the following Sunday the extinguishing of St 
Nicholas was to be accomplished, and how should 
that Sunday fall but on St Lucia’s Day, the 13th of 
December, in old northern almanacs, reckoned the 
shortest day of the year. For that reason, it had 
been dedicated, in the saint-honouring time, to the 
virgin martyr, St Lucia, among whose good deeds it 
is recorded that she was in the habit of bringing 
provisions, before other people were astir in the 
morning, to those Christians who sought refuge in the 
Roman catacombs from Diocletian and his tenth 
persecution; that she was discovered, and brought to 
a for that benevolent business; the 

P if not the church, in northern lands cele- 

rated her festival with the commemorative cere- 
mony of a breakfast, to which people were waked up, 
hours before daylight, by a young girl of the house- 
hold, representing the saint, and crowned for the 
occasion with a wreath of tallow-candles. As every 
saint, like the classic gods, had his or her peculiar 
territory, the province of Wermland was noted in 
Catholic times for its devotion to the patroness of 
early breakfasts. Lutheranism had banished 
shrines and relics from the land, its villages con- 
tinued to practise the ancient ceremonial, associated 
with looking through the window at the breakfast- 
tables, to find out who should die within the year, 
and em people’s matrimonial chances by the 
emblems of es and callings hidden under upturned 

ts, to be lifted by the unwary. Everybody in 
ermland, or who had come out of it, owned and 
kept St Lucia’s Day, papistical as it was thought by 
the rest of Sweden. The Gripals did not press the 
fact on their neighbours’ attention, but they made no 
concealment of it, and young people of their acquaint- 
ance used to go to try their fortunes at the early 
breakfast. They did so the morning of that eventful 
Sunday, when the Rev. Joshian’s church was 
not filled, for no con tion in Wisby could do 
tt had been seen for many a 

year, with an earnestly expectant — 1" 
Gripals were there in great force. ere they not 
sharers in his zeal and glory? 


Nay, the widow 
and her daughters absolutely appeared to monopolise 
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in 
i ign luxury extravagance, 
to increase the vanity and undermine the morals of 


a milliner had come, some said from some 
from Paris, it was no matter which to the serious 
Gottlanders ; she had set up her camp, and opened fire 
in one of the long-d tradition said it had 
been an undertaker’s ; but there bonnets were made and 
shewn, and the Gripals were her first patrons. Their 
ee took the attention of the er hearers ; 
the 


Joshian’s hands—northern preachers generally read 
their sermons—and ed that the discourse, 


= proved true beyond their expectations. 


ancient church of Teutonic Knights. 
trine to doctrine, from point to point, the Rev. Joshian 
had pursued his ad whether the dread of 
the rousing staves or the controversial excitement 

his hearers lively and attentive, certain it was 
that Job found no ee for the exercise of his 
clocker powers ; nobody slept or appeared to do so; 
and though he had looked round on all sides from 
his stool of office—well placed for observation in 
the centre aisle, and particularly convenient to the 
Gripals —Job had not caught so much as a small 
boy er real The Gottland powers of sitting out 
long sermons must have been remarkable. But just 
the twilight wes dospening inte night, and the 
Rev. Joshian was believed to be coming to a close, 
that candles might not be wanted—an extravagance 
never allowed in the Wisby churches—there came to 
the clocker’s ear an unmistakable snore. It was 


from the the pro Let romantic readers remem- 


widow and the prudent sister sat 
as the fair Kerin. At all events, a 

it was: there was somebody asleep, Job could 
his rousing staff soun on the back of the pew. 
What he wanted in light, Job would make up in 

. Then there was a poking among clothes 
and bonnets, a sound of some garment being rent, 
a smothered exclamation, followed by a chorus of 
screams from the Gripals, which all the women found 
themselves called on to join, till such a din arose as was 
never heard in the church since the knights built it. 


disarmed 

swruggie he held fast by the staff, while the rending 
soun and the shricks of the Grip rox louder at 

t At , with a tremendous twist, a 
the go, you old fool!’ in the 
deep, full tones of Axel Stronzberg, his weapon was 
wrenched away; and as the city-watch—then com- 
mencing their nightly rounds—walked in with their 
lanterns, the merchantman’s mate was beheld disen- 


ing the torn and long-drawn remains of Kerin 
Som tho coming tho 


roughened knob of which had caught in the dark- 
ness on some of its ribbons or lappets, and that 
piece of woman’s pride was now reduced to sundry 


;| remnants of straw-plait and — At that sight, or 


with the nameless terrors that seized upon her, 
Kerin fainted—what else could a belle do under such 
circumstances ; and Axel Stronzberg was next seen 
conveying her out of the church in the most consi- 
derate manner, while the widow and elder sister, 
who had nobody to take such pains with them, fol- 
lowed, still nage the tops of their voices, and 
Sees they never get the better of the 
ight. 


orthern people have the advan of bei 
easily pacified. When the 
thrown light on the subject, the congregation reco- 
vered their composure ; even the Gripals’ connection 
sat themselves down in their pews again, desperately 
ashamed of their relations, and silently vowing ven- 
eance against Job Stork; while the Rev. Joshian, 
ving re- his manuscript, and found his 
place in it by one of the lanterns retained for the 
y continued his discourse, and finished 
off his rival preacher as if nothing had happened. 
But everybody knew that the Rev. Joshian was in 
black dis — and would not allow the i. 
ruption of hi ge agp ing sermon to pass without 
strict inquiry and stern rebuke. Job got the first 
attack, as might be expected; but the clocker stood 
stoutly up for his own innocence and rectitude: it 
was his duty not to let people sleep in church; the 
Gripals were all snoriny—had he not heard them— 
enough to keep the whole aisle from hearing a word 
of the sermon—they that should have set an example 
of respect to the minister and his sound doctrine. 
And he had given one of them a poke, to rouse them 
in the quietest way. If his did catch on the 
young woman’s bonnet, it was dark, and he couldn’t 
elp it. Then the Gripals were taken to task. What 
business had they to sleep in the midst of the ser- 
mon? Were not the nights long enough for them? 
Could not they postpone snoring till they got to bed? 
Strange to say, the entire family denied the charge 
of outing any nasal sound whatever: they were 
gentlewomen, and never did such a thing; they did 
not sleep at all; they had heard all the heads ; it was 
Job’s malice ; he wanted to disgrace the family ; and 
nothing but his being put out of office and banished 
the town would satisfy them. Job stuck to the snore 
with equal firmness ; they were every one in full blast, 
he asserted; and no wonder. Had they not been up 
soon after twelve keeping St Lucia’s? Didn’t the 
whole town know their papistical practices? A nice 
family for a minister to think of connecting himself 
with ; he should let the bishop hear all about it, if 
they turned him out of his place. Witnesses of 
respectability were examined on both sides; all in 
who i ving fallen asleep, 

being roused by the screams, for which he got a 
rebuke en passant. The Rev. Joshian was in a 


.| Trebuking humour, and the case was stro 


2 ng against 
the Gripals. They had been up at St Lucia’s early 
breakfast : it was got out of Kerin how she had worn 
the wreath of candles; put a blue ribbon, a piece of 
canvas, and a book under different pots, not on her 
own account, but just to see what husband Gertrude 
should get; and she, the bride-elect, ther with 
her “ole family, had fallen asleep in the midst of 
the Rev. Joshian’s summing-up of arguments, got 
her bonnet torn, and occasioned an uproar in the 
church. 

What man or preacher could pass lightly over such 
offences? The Rev. Joshian, stirred up perhaps by 
the clocker’s insinuations, was severe beyond the 
Gripals’ endurance. The widow and her eldest 
daughter gave him word for word, it was said. 
Kerin ted but when he pleased 


42 
the latter from the Rev. Joshian. Besides their 
German cloth gowns with silver buttons, they 
had each got a new bonnet. Now, bonnets were 
lair sex. SUIT poked Caps 0. eir gran 
: mothers were believed to be their only safeguard. But 
4 
| 
enough, for they had never seen so much paper. Their | 
| 
o'clock, and closes at three; the congregation had 
assembled in the second hour of daylight, but the 
process of extinguishing St Nicholas’ was still going | 
| on, when the twilight fell dim and heavy on the | 
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q Some thought the edifice was on fire, some that the | H. 
i | enemy of mankind—a traditional terror of whom still H 
lingered within the old walls of Wisby—had taken a 
a advantage of the gathering gloom to oppose the Rev _— 
Joshian. What the minister himself thought, was | snout 
ie never made public ; if he spoke at all, his voice was | ing 8 
| utterly drowned in the shrieks of women, the excla- cot't 
mations of men, and a desperate scuffle which some- | = 
body was making to get the rousing staff out of Job’s | poor 2 
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to dwell on the unfitness for the important position 
of a minister’s wife which her conduct indicated, the 
Gottland belle brushed up her spirit, and told him 
she hoped he would find somebody more suitable ; 
for her she was not at all ambitious of the post. 
So all Wisby got the news that the match was broken 
off, and the Gri: united their forces to fall on Job 
Stork. He been the cause of all their troubles ; 


but the minister now took part with him, and Job 
a of letting the bishop hear all 


fulfilled 


migh it have been longer 

with it, but Charles XIV., who had cn lea 
Marshal Bernadotte in his day, recommended to the 
bishops and clergy the complete superannuation and 
laying aside of the rousing staves, together with all 
clockers indissolubly attached to them, in every church 
throughout his dominions. The royal recommenda- 
tion was as usual efficacious. By a solemn act of the 
Swedish synod, the obnoxious instruments of church- 
discipline were for ever consigned to the spare corners 
of vestries. It is said that s clockers found 
their occupation gone, and resi in consequence. 
But Job Stork kept his office and his dwelling in the 
church-tower, for the Rev. Joshian stood by him, 
so did some of the town-council, who thought the 
Gripals had carried matters too far. Indeed, before 
their feud was ended, it was the opinion of the widow 
and her eldest daughter that nobody in all Wisby had 
@ proper impression of the wrongs inflicted on them 
but Axel Stronzberg. His appreciation of their cause 
and sympathy with their efforts to get justice obtained 
a suitable reward. All the Gripals were willing to 
let the Rev. Joshian see he was not the only 


suitor to be had. So Job saw his patron’s son wedded | da: 


to the belle of Wisby, was privately visited in his 
tower by Axel, and in process of time forgiven by the 
cfiended family. It was said the old man grew less 
crusty in his latter years, as if his temper been all 
used up in that stout battle ; but he was in the habit 
of lamenting the decay of church-discipline, and 
pointing out Frau Stronzberg to all curious inquirers 
— who had ever got a poke with his rousing 
ves. 


HARD WORK IN THE BAKEHOUSE. 


Harp work Baking certainly is, if long hours con- 
stitute hard work. We have amongst us fourteen 
thousand journeymen bakers in the metropolis, apply- 
ing so many hours out of the twenty-four to this 
service, and under such circumstances of heat, dirt, 
and discomfort as to be absolutely intolerable. The 
men themselves have for years complained of the 
system ; but they had got into a groove, and saw no 
mode of getting out me They brought their plaint 
before the House of Commons so far back as the year 
1848: it was clearly shewn that the journeymen 
bakers were most unhappily circumstanced ; but it 
was not so clear in what way the legislature could aid 
them. From time to time, reports were prepared, 
meetings held, speeches made, and statistics collected, 
tending to shew that a reform was urgently needed. 
But still no one had power to enforce this reform. In 
the spring of 1861, the representations made to the 


phlets | and is then employed for five or six hours— 


government on this subject were so forcible, that the 


spain State for the Home Department commis- 
sioned Mr Seymour Tremenheere to inquire fully into 
the iculars, with a view to determining whether 
legislative interference would be desirable. Mr Tre- 
menheere’s Report, presented during the recent autumn, 
certainly shews that the London journeyman baker has 
much reason to envy the carpenter or bricklayer who 
can leave off work at six in the evening, and pass the 
rest of his hours till bedtime as he pleases. 
What a life it is that the baker leads! At eleven 
o'clock at night, when other workmen are retiring 
i rom to uarters of an 
hour, according to the size of the batch—not a 
long spell, but hard work as long as it lasts. He 
then throws himself down upon the kneading- 
board, which is also the cover of i 


ehouse. He rises wearily again about two o'clock, 


out the dough, scaling it off, moulding it, and putting 
it into the oven ; together with preparing i 
rolls and fancy bread, and taking the bread up into 
the shop as fast as it is baked. The temperature of 
the bakehouse is all this while never under seventy- 
five degrees Fahrenheit, and sometimes rises to ninety 
degrees. The hot work is then over, but only to be 
succeeded by another routine of service ; for the same 
men don their jackets and caps, and begin the distri- 
bution of the ‘he night A 
portion men, after the night-work, are w 
their legs for many hours, carrying baskets ~a 
ing hand-carts. It is true that this open-air working 
is a healthy relief from the work of the night; but it 
follows that, day as well as night being thus absorbed, 
the men have very little opportunity for spending 
leisure hours as other men _ to do, either for 
improvement or recreation. ey must manage their 
evenings, until eleven o’clock, as best they can; obtain- 
ing some sleep of course (for two hours are all they 
obtain at night), and snatching some kind of enjoy- 
ment, rational or irrational, in the remaining icum 
of time. Many of the persons thus employed are 
boys or youths, to whom such strangely apportioned 
ys are more injurious than to men. There are 
nearly two thousand bakehouses in the metropolis 
where this unwholesome night-labour is carried 
on. And the bakers, who only know the system 
as handed down to them from their predecessors, 
say that this must necessarily be the case; that if 


families will abjure stale bread, and will have hot 
rolls for must work during the 

ight, seeing that whole process occupies eight or 
aoe Long hours are not the ies i. Mr 
Tremenheere found that large numbers of the bake- 
houses are extremely dirty, hung with cobwebs, and 
tenanted very objectionably in other ways. The 


poor fellows become much heated at their work ; they 
perspire; and all the practical inquirers into the work- 


of the system point out the unpleasant consequences 
it to the article under manufacture. 


The kneading of the dough, except in some bakehouses 
where better arrangements are made, is done in a way 
at once uncouth and laborious, and certainly unfitted 
for the strength of growing youths. 

Why do the Scotch come to London to make and 
bake our bread? They do so; and it is one of the 
curiosities of trade in this country. Until the year 
1846, bakers’ wages were higher in Lendon than in 
Edinburgh, but since that time the balance, if any, 
is said to be in the opposite direction ; while the bake- 
houses of Edinburgh and Glasgow are in most 
instances larger, lighter, and better ventilated than 
those of London. Mr Bennett, Secretary of the 
London Operative Bakers’ Association, who had him- 
self been an operative baker in Glasgow for thirty 
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and it went from one court to another, both lay and 
ecclesiastical. The pride ofboth partis being enlisted 
in the service, carried it on. lt was not the poor 
clocker and his place, but wrath between the minister 
and his the eld — two 
parties—the old lights, who suppo rousing 
staves, and hated a festivals; and the new | trough; and with a flour-sack under , and another 
lights, who thought staves unnecessary, and the | rolled up as a — he snatches a couple of hours’ M 
sermons too long. Their strife troubled every autho- | sleep, in the close, unwholesome atmosphere of the 
rity in Sweden. There were oo given, and | bak 
reversed ; there were speeches delivered, pam throw 
written, and sermons preached on the subject; and 
| 
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. fied, after a short time, to do general work as 


years, said to Mr Tremenheere, in reference to this 
subject: ‘The reasons why so many journeymen 
bakers come up from Scotland to London, although 
the wages in Scotland are higher, are several. First, 
the desire to see a little more of the world, has a 
good deal to do with it. Secondly, having served 
an apprenticeship in Scotland, they are better } ae 


and biscuit bakers. Thirdly, they have a wider field, 
and a better chance of becoming foremen and ulti- 
mately employers.’ 
Let the ratio of English, Scotch, and Germans in 
the baking-trade be what it may in London, the 
system ued by all is pretty much the same. 
Many of the are easily learned, and easily 
performed by young persons. Moreover, the work- 
man is not asked to provide any tools, the few 
uired being supplied by the master-baker. As 
a third reason why young persons with no money and 
very little skill are tempted into this trade, it may 
be mentioned that the demand for the commodity 
made is remarkably equable. A London family eats 
— nearly the same amount of bread at all seasons ; 
aterfamilias may be ‘disappointed in the city,’ or 
other vexations may occur which retrench- 
ment ; but the loaf of bread is the last thing with 
which a family would think of dispensing. The 
bread-maker is free from all interruptions of his 
trade through accidents of weather; his earnings 
are the same all the year round, and are not 
small in relation to the kind of skill required from 
the worker, however inadequate they may be to 
the lengthened term of hours through which the 
labour is continued. Hence, for all these reasons, 
boys are tempted into the baking-trade, on much 
the same ground as girls into the sewing-trade; and 
we suspect that the age employed will on this 
account continue to rather powerless in work- 
ing out any reform for themselves. The master-bakers 
are not more unkind than other men; they compete 
closely for trade ; they economise in various ways ; 
and they buy in the labour-market at the cheapest 
_ ghty is the effect of machinery 
idering mighty is the effect o' i in 
economising time, it may well be asked, whether machi- 
nery cannot do anything for the baker, by shorten- 
ing the number of hours necessary for the making of 
a given amount of bread? What has been already 
done in this matter in London is en ing, so far 
as it Mr Stevens’s Dough-making hine 
has a array of testimony in its favour, The 
French have invented and brought into use three 
kinds of kneadi hi 


, invented 
by Rolland, Drouot, and Boland, and ed the 
mécanique,’ the ‘machine pétrisseuse,’ and 

‘ pétrisseur mécanique ;’ and similar machines, 
or machines for a similar , have been patented 
in England ; but Stevens's is the only one which has 
come extensively into use in London. They began 
to be employed in 1858; and the saving of labour 
effected by their use is so t, that public 
establishments, which bake their own bi y 
adopt them. The military camps at Aldershott, Woo - 
mer, the Curragh of Kildare, Gibraltar, and Malta; 
the commissariat ments in Calcutta, Kurrachee, 

ney, wi Cc shore- 
ditch, and Croydon Union workhouses; the lunatic 
asylums of Co Hatch, Kent, and Liverpool ; the 
Great Ship, the Peninsular and Oriental, and the Ro: 
West India Mail Steam Companies; all now employ 
this machine—as well as many master-bakers who have 
been willing to travel out of the conventional groove. 
Mr Stevens, himself a master-baker, saw what was 
wanted, and invented it. The smaller machines mix 
the dough only; the r have appendages called 
the feeder, the duster, the scoop. In the ordinary 


at once ; Stevens’s large machine will mix five or six 
sacks. The process is cleanly ; for, from the ‘setting 
of the sponge, the ae it up, and kneading the 
dough, to the moulding of the bread previous to 
placing it in the oven, the hand does not once touch 
the dough. The process prevents waste ; for all the 
flour is kept enclosed while being o on ; 
whereas every ordi bakehouse affords much 
sweepings of good flour, that can only be sold as Pigs’ 
food. e process is less hurtful to the bakers ; for 
there is no severe muscular labour in the kneading, 
and no atmosphere of flour-particles to get into the 
lungs. And lastly, the process saves time; for two 
men can make a batch of bread in little more than 
half the usual time. These are not our encomiums ; 
they are the conclusions at which Mr Tremenheere 
arrived, after visiting almost every public establish- 
ment in the metropolis where these machines are 
ee In reference to the sweepi alone, a 
loaf and a half is saved out of every of flour. 
Moreover, it is asserted that more bread can be made 
from a given quantity of flour with the machine 
than without. This, if true, is surely a very im 

ant affair ; and Dr Hassall and Mr Tremenheere 
believe that it is true, to the extent of two quartern 
loaves or so in each sack of flour. The fact is 
explained in this way—that every particle of flour is 
brought more effectually into contact with the ferment 
and the water, by reason of the thorough mixing in 
the machine. The machines are so contrived that the 
rotating apparatus may be moved by hand, water, or 
steam power. 

Another application of machinery to Reeehonntien 
is that invented by Dr Dauglish, of which a brie 
notice was given in a former number of this Journal. 
The inventor has been so sanguine of the success of 
his method, that he calculated on a saving of a 
million and a half sterling on the bread made annually 
in the United Kingdom, due to the avoidance of 
loss in a portion of the flour while being decom 
in the ordinary process of fermentation; besides 
paring the do or the oven. We can perso 
vouch for the beautiful completeness, the Hee med 
and the rapidity by which can be made under 
this system; but we are not acquainted with the 
commercial reasons why the working of the patent 
has ceased in the metropolis. 

The bakers in Scotland have been able to place 
themselves in a better position than those of England. 
Until about seventeen years , the two systems 
were similar ; the journeymen cen Sa for four- 
teen, sixteen, eighteen, or even twenty hours a day; 
but a determined stand was then made, and with 
successful results. Some time earlier, when the Ten 
Hours’ Bill was being agitated by many classes of 
operatives, the Edinburgh bakers looked on wistfully, 
as if to say: ‘Ah, how glad we should be to obtain 
even a twelve hours’ maximum!’ And they did 
obtain it. They demanded a working-day of twelve 
hours, from five in the morning to five in the evening, 
taking their chance for meal-times. The masters and 
men, happily for both emp met and amicably dis- 
cussed the question. ey agreed to give the new 
system a trial ; they resolved that both sides should 
have fair-play ; and so well satisfied were the ug 20 
with the result, that after adopting the system from 
1846 to 1859, they ates Hac ised the master-bakers of 
London, recommending them to the Edinburgh 
system, as being just to the men, not at all injuri- 
ous to the masters. From Edinburgh, the twelve- 
hours’ system extended to nearly all the principal 
towns in Scotland. Nor is there any petty advantage 
taken by the employer in regard to outdoor services ; 
if the same men carry out the bread to customers, 
this is included with the indoor service in the twelve 
hours. It is plain, therefore, that the London system 


method, from one to two sacks of flour is mixed up 


is susceptible of being reformed, even without the aid 
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of machinery in the processes of manufacture. At 
Carlisle, Siaiaghens, and some other provincial 
towns, bakeries on a very large scale have been 
established, in which steam-worked machinery is 
employed in as many of the processes as possible, and 
in which the construction of the ovens is such as to 

ath good baking and an economising of fuel. 
The bread is in all respects good; the work-people 
are not employed by night; and the townsmen 
obtain their loaves at a price which is fair to all per- 
sons concerned. It is rather provoking to be told 
that all attempts to establish similar large bakeries 
in London have failed. Mr Tremenheere found that 
there is only one baker in the metropolis who employs 
so many as twenty-five men. e two thousand 


master-bakers—out of about three thousand altogether | Each 


who sell bread—are but small tradesmen ; and it is 
not among such that we may look for improved 

nisation. The ‘full-price’ bakers complain of the 
‘cheap’ bakers, and the cheap bakers complain of 
each other ; the men complain of boys being so largely 
employed, and both men and boys complain of some- 

ly or something (they hesthy know what), that 
causes a system which inflicts upon them a very 
unpleasant kind of slavery. 

r Tremenheere could not fail to see how difficult 
it is to remedy these social evils by mere legislation. 
Notwithstanding that he filled two hundred pages 
of type with an enumeration and discussion of the 
evils, his recommendations were very scant. They 
were, so far as the legislature is concerned, but three 
in number—namely, that no boys, or youths under 
the age of eighteen, should be employed in bake- 
houses earlier than five in the morning, or later than 
nine in the evening; that the bakehouses should 
be placed under inspection, and subjected to regu- 
lations in reference to ventilation and cleanliness ; 
and that the act of 1860 concerning the adulteration 
of food should be more strictly enforced. These 
recommendations will certainly not fully meet the 
wishes of the operative bakers who yearn for shorter 
hours of labour; but it is almost equally certain 
that any attempt to determine those hours by law 
would fail in practice. The legislator may come into 
the workshop and protect women, young persons, and 
children ; but it becomes a very different thing when 
the wages and hours of adult men are concerned. 
Public opinion is herein more powerful than law ; 
and we heartily hope that public opinion will come 
in aid of the reasonable exertions of the operative 
bakers to obtain for themselves a better social status. 


STORY OF THE HERMIONE. 


In turning over the records of our naval achievements 
during the last French war, no more remarkable 
incident arrests the reader’s attention than the for- 
tunes of the frigate whose name is placed at the head 
of this article. In classic literature, we associate it 
with a terrible domestic tragedy. The real incidents 
of our present nautical romance are very terrible also, 
for the Her-mi-oné—as seamen, in defiance of all 
teaching, will in ing her—was 
indeed a doomed ship. e history has hitherto been 
but partially narrated ; for our naval authorities of 
the period—that of the great mutiny at the Nore— 
judiciously suppressed all details of similar outbreaks 
at sea: we therefore endeavour to supply the 
deficiency. 

iginally a Spanish galleon or treasure-ship, the 
Hermione was captu with an almost fabulous 
amount of treasure on board, by the British cruisers 
Active and Favourite, off Cape St Vincent, in her pas- 
sage to Old Spain. Whilst the Park and Tower guns 
were announcing to the citizens, on the morning of the 
12th August 1762, the birth of an heir to the English 
throne, a sudden burst of military music attracted 


~ king and a crowd of nobles to the great window 


above St James’s Palace gate, in time to witness a 
long train of wagons conveying the Hermione’s 
treasure for safe-keeping in the ‘Tower. The king 
and his suite joined lustily in the cheering of that 
vast crowd. The sight was indeed most inspirit- 
ing. Surrounded by military escort with drawn 
twenty wagons laden wit of Spanish 

and gold doubloons, with a fo the of diamonds, 
each carriage covered with the English Union-Jack, 
and having a Spanish trailing behind it in the 
dirt. We may add that, after the king had claimed 
his ‘royal fifths, there remained for the admiral of 
the station a share of L.65,000; for the two captains 
of the Active and Favourite, upwards of L.130,000. 


nautical proverb—‘Sailors earn their money like 
horses, and spend it like asses’—might be fulfilled 
in this instance au pied de la lettre, it is recorded that 
in less than three hours after the distribution of these 
enormous riches, a large number of the recipients lay 
helplessly intoxicated in the kennel of Portsmou 

streets, robbed of every farthing they had received. 

The Hermione having been purchased of the captors, 
and commissioned in the English navy, ran the usual 
career of a frigate indulged with a roving commission, 
until the year 1799, when we hear of her as stationed 
in the West Indies, commanded by Captain Pigott. 
And now commences the tragic portion of her career. 
To the disgrace of our naval authorities, during the 
last and the early portion of the present century, 
corporal punishments, inflicted on the impulse of 
momentary irritation, or from innate brutality of 
temper, were the sole means resorted to for main- 
taining discipline aboard ship. At present, twenty- 
four hours must intervene between the offence and 
the infliction of the lash. This affords the captain 
space for inquiry and cool reflection. The Admiralty 
further require that there shall be sent home a quar- 
terly statement of all punishments and their cause, 
Any excess beyond a certain average is now regarded 
as evidence of bad discipline, causing the commander 
most probably to be black-listed. Hence it often 
results that on board many men-of-war, flogging is 
never resorted to during a whole commission ; such, 
in seamen’s parlance, are denominated ‘happy ships.’ 
But at the period of our history, the cat and the 
bilboes reigned supreme, and Captain Pigott of the 
Hermione had the Bad reputation of being one of the 
sternest advocates of that brutal system. 

On the evening of the 21st August, when the ship 
had been about three days out from the mole, the 
boatswain’s whistle piped ‘hands on deck,’ to reef 
the topsails, as is usual with men-of-war at sea. Up 

came, crowding into the rigging like a swarm 
of the captain ing and abusing 
fancied slowness, adding, ‘Look alive there, you 
skulking rascals ; I'll tlog the last man down.’ Now, 
it is obvious that the best and boldest seamen are 
those who place themselves in situations of compara- 
tive danger, lying out on the point of the yards, far 
from the rigging, and therefore unfavourable for 
speedy descent. Such are very likely to be the latest 
on deck. 

Two of these brave fellows, with the prospect of 
the lash before their eyes—for well they know 
the tyrant will keep his word, although their 
duty was well fulfilled—make a spring to overtake 
the rest, lowering themselves by a depending rope, 
which was unhappily rove through a block, and not 
secured. In consequence, they fall headlong, and 
fracture their skulls. While all bend with sorrow- 
ing hearts and looks over the mangled remains of 
their martyred shipmates, the stern, harsh voice of 
Captain Pigott is heard to exclaim: ‘Throw the 
lubbers overboard!’ and without further notice, he 
disappears into his cabin. 

A seaman cheerfully accepts all the dangers and 


seaman received L.900 ; and that the venerable . 
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hardships of his rude calling, provided he sees his 
officers sympathise with and do their best to alle- 
viate them ; but here they perish through apprehen- 
sion of unmerited chastisement—are cast to the 
waves unshrouded by the accustomed hammock, 
and with no Christian rite as the body glides over 
the bulwarks into the d Such a gross viola- 
| tion, not only of humanity, but of all naval routine 

is calculated to arouse all the worst passions of their 
untaught minds. Very soon, therefore, those tradi- 
tionary acts of insubordination, the hurling double- 
shot about the ship, and cutting the breechings of 
the guns, tell that a mutiny has begun. The 
crash of those ponderous iron missiles upon the 
hollow decks speedily brings down the first-lieutenant 
to inquire the cause, which, however, he must have 
too well guessed. But here let us listen awhile to 
a narrative of the ship’s butcher, who, notwith- 
standing that his trade consisted in the shedding 
of bl strange to say, took no part in this hideous 
massacre. ‘I was lounging,’ says he, ‘upon a chest 
in the gun-room, and saw a crowd of our men hauling 
along the second-lieutenant, who called loudly for 
mercy. They dragged him by the hair of his head 
> ladder to the upper-deck, where his own 
servant, thrusting the others aside, and crying out: 
“Let me get a cut at him!” buried the blade of his 
tomahawk in his neck, after which he helped to cast 
him yet alive into the sea.’ . 

It is ten = a 
very brief peri ela yet Captain Pigott is 
making, with sword drawn, a 
rush at such of his infuriated crew as he finds there, 
and with hoarse voice shouting to the boatswain’s 
mate to ‘pipe all hands below.’ But discipline is 
at an end. They surround and badly wound him, 
when, retreating to his cabin, he locks himself in. 
That is no security. Forrester, his cockswain, a 
seaman who might naturally be presumed to have 
some personal attachment to his commander,* since 
he attends him when on shore, and has charge of his 
boat and boat’s crew—even he volunteers for the 
task of murdering his captain. Accompanied by 
four others, armed with musket and bayonet, they 
burst open the cabin-door. Captain Pigott, seated 
on a sofa, is bleeding cruelly. At sight of the 
intending assassins, in a moment he is up and on 
guard, and with his sword-arm still uninjured, suc- 
cessfully parries their assault. The cockswain’s com- 
panions are evidently appalled at the idea of being 
engaged with their officer, which Forrester perceiving, 
exclaims: ‘ What, five to one, and afraid! Here 
goes, then!’ and he buries his bayonet deep in the 
oh wal side. But life is still strong within that 

athletic frame. He is not dead, when, on their 
bayonets’ points, they hoist him through the cabin 
-port; and his voice, muttering execrations on 
the whole crew, comes up from the waves as they 
swee 
ile this portion of the exterminating tragedy is 
enacting below, the first-lieutenant, who had canes 
from the main-deck with his face entirely laid open 
by the blow of a tomahawk, is kneeling with a crowd 
around him, to whom he pleads for mercy, ‘having 
a young wife and bairns ashore, who look to him 
alone for bread.’ The appeal is answered by a death- 
blow ; and —— over the bulwarks, still struggling 
against his fate, he sinks to share his captain’s grave. 

Forrester is now again on deck. The ruthless 
tiger, inaceessible to pity, drags forth the lieutenant 
0 marines, lying sick in his cabin, cuts his throat, 
and throws him after the others. A cry is next heard 
through the ship that Lieutenant Douglas cannot be 
found. Farmer, the master’s mate, and prime ring- 
leader of the mutiny, goes with a candle into the gun- 


*In th of Pigott, this had been previously 
Ser Sour ox Sve yoass in chips. 


room, and sees his victim crouched under the i 
officer’s bed. He calls in the rest; they drag hi 


horrible tale. Full forty 
the marines, perished on 
boatswain 


memorable ni 

in and his mates, as prime administra’ 
the cat-o’-nine-tails, are hacked to pieces ; but strange 
to say, Fanny Martin, the boatswain’s wife, a spec- 
tator of all this dreadful tragedy, without 


ight heave in sight ; 
and they straightway determined to surrender the 
Hermione to i 


after merely stipulati 
arrears of pay, and to be received as Spanish subjects, 
not to be given up at the close of the war, 
moor the vessel under the + oe of the forts, p' - 
ing that, having quarrelled with their officers, they 
had sent them adrift in the jolly-boat. 

But divine gee is already tracking the mur- 
derers to their lair. Accounts of the nmtiny and 
murder, and the present whereabouts of the ill-fated 
ship, reach the ears of Admiral Harvey, vice-admiral 
of the station. He promptly despatches a letter and 
a flag of truce to the Spanish governor, unfolding the 
real circumstances which led to his possession of the 
Hermione, and calling on him, in the name of justice, 
humanity, and the common interests of every Euro- 
pean maritime power, to restore the vessel, and thus 
assist in bringing those on board to the punishment 
they so richly deserved. To this Be am he merely 
returns an evasive reply—that he already written 
home for instructions, and that in the meantime the 
crew should have no communication either with the 
ships in harbour or with the shore. Public indig- 
nation was sem de in England at this craven, 
dishonourable proceeding, and found vent in many 
bitter sarcasms on the degenerate Spani The 
following verses, ing very , were often 
reprinted at the period : 

When Spain, unmindful of her ancient fame, 
Received the base assassins—Britain’s shame— 
Castilian honour heard the deed, and sighed ; 
Shocked was her generous people’s manly pride ! 
But England, mistress of the subject main, 
Tears the Hermione from humbled Spain ; 

In vain beneath the rampart-fire she lies, 

No harbour shields her from the bold Surprize— 
Most base the vessel—yet ’tis greatly won, 

And gives immortal fame to Hamilton ! 


‘On the morning of the 22d October 1799, havi 
looked into Porto Cavallo, to my inexpressible joy, 
says Captain Hamilton, ‘I espied the object of our 
chase moored at the top of the harbour.” After 
watching her for two days—the evening of the 24th 
being favourable, he turns up the hands of 
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intention to lead them to the attack, as his own 
t words e 


follow him toa man. He then y arranged the 
details of an ~~ ‘u if ever paralleled, 
says Sir Hyde Parker, ‘in the htiest efforts of 


British valour ;’ namely, the boarding and capture, 
with three boats, and about fifty men, of a large 
frigate, manned with a crowd of desperadoes, and 
- a ar yo the fire of batteries said to mount two 
huni guns. The boats lost no time in boardin 
The forecastle was taken Se of without 
much resistance ; the quarter-deck disputed the point 
main-deck held out much longer, and with equal 
slaughter; nor was it before both cables were cut, 
sail made on the ship, and boats towing ahead, that 
the main-deck could be called ours. ey last of all 
retreated to the ’tween decks, and continued firing 
until their ammunition was expended ; then, and not 
till then, did they cry for quarter; their wounded 
amounting to but seven, their killed to one hundred 
and fifty men. 

Amongst the wounded on the side of the victors 
was the conductor of this most noble enterprise, the 
gallant Captain Hamilton. He first received a tre- 
mendous blow from the but-end of a musket, which 
broke over his head, knocking him senseless on the 
deck ; he got a sabre-wound on the left thigh, another 
wound by a boarding-pike in the right thigh, and a 
contusion on the right shin-bone by grape-shot. One 
of his fingers was also nearly cut off, and his loins 
and kidneys were so much bruised that ever after- 
wards he suffered considerable torment. Notwith- 
standing these claims to ‘ good-service’ pension, he 
tefused L.300 per annum, which Lord Spencer, then 
First Lord of the Admiralty, afterwards insisted should 
be settled on him for life; he even declined an offer 
made by the same nobleman of adding to his 
armorial bearings. The king, however, created him 
a knight by letters-patent under the Great Seal, 
subsequently elevating him to a baronetcy. The 
House of Assembly at Jamaica also him a 
sword, value fifty guineas; and on his return to 
London, dining by special invitation at the Mansion- 
house, he was presented with the thanks of the 
corporation, enclosed in a massive gold box. 

It was the captain’s remarkable fate, when on his 
voyage to England in a passenger-ship, to be taken 
prisoner by a French privateer. At Paris, during a 
parole of six weeks, our brave countryman received 

, who at last to hi parture, in exchange 
‘or sic French 

The Hermione having gone on thus far in her 
eventful career, was commissioned under a new 
name, the Retribution. At Portsmouth, the yellow 
flag, symbol of execution on board a man-of-war, by 
a sort of poetical justice, often floated at her mast- 
head, for Farmer, Forrester, and the equally 
infamous William Allen, who murdered his master 
as related above, had been brought home prisoners, 
and were run up to the point of her yard-arm in the 
smoke of a gun. The scaffold of their execution was 
the deck which they had deluged with blood. 


I was once in a company which was disputing con- 
cerning the shortness of names. The question debated 
was not the oft-quoted one of, What’s in a name? 
which implies there is nothing in it, but, How 
little can hee be in a name, short of nothing? It 


so happened that all of us had monosyllabic names, 
save my cousin Cholmondeley (who, in Le pecapen 
it Chumley had cut it down as far as it could go), 


brevity. ‘I have many letters,’ quoth Leigh; ‘but 
you may call for me as quickly as for anybody, and 
without the inel not to say stumpiness, of 
some names I could mention [looking rather hard at 
Blobbs], I am convenient and pleasant to enunciate.’ 

‘Nay,’ argued Shee ; ‘if you come to a combination 
of advantages, I think all must tg up their preten- 
sions in my presence, for (if there is any 
gallantry in man) must be confessed to be both short 
and sweet.’ 

‘To confine ourselves to the original question of 


g. | shortness, however,’ observed Gee; ‘I cannot think 


that any man, here or elsewhere, in the past, the 
present, or the future, could, can, or will be able to 
compare his name with mine; for while I am pro- 
nounced as quickly as the briefest, a single letter, G, 
conveys my entire 

‘That is all very well,’ replied Blobbs a little 
sulkily, like a man who, wont to use some authority, 
finds himself suddenly in a society where all are his 
superiors ; ‘but there have been shorter names than 
yours, ay, and whose owners have distinguished 
themselves on the page of ee I never heard of 
a Gee doing anything beyond encouraging some 
already overtaxed veneer to renewed exertions, 
and even then it has generally the assistance of some 
low monosyllable—* up” or “Gee wo.”’ 

‘The word Blobbs, however, is as totally useless as 
it is irredeemably vulgar,’ remarked Gee, who has a 
talent for neat antithesis. ‘As for the famous man 
with a shorter name, I defy you to mention him. 
The boldness of your assertion is only equalled by 
the depravity of your motive.’ . 

‘What do you think of the Marquis D’O, then?’ 
observed Blobbs triumphantly. 

‘Well, I should think it was an Australian bird,’ 
replied Gee calmly ; ‘although I confess I never heard 
of it. But whatever it is, the word Markeedo is not 
certainly shorter than Gee.’ 

* Your ignorance is even more stupendous than 
I retorted Blobbs. ‘Let me tell you, how- 
ever, that the uis D’O was a man; and 
since O may be held to stand for nothing, he had 
certainly a shorter name than you or any other man, 
dead or alive.’ 

‘Excuse me,’ observed Nathaniel Cholmondeley, 
personal interest, my thers an other hay- 
ing combined with my ancestors to stifle within me 
the least ambition to be monosyllabic; but I do 
happen to have known an individual with a shorter 
name than any of you, or even than the Marquis D’O.’ 
‘Pooh !’ ejaculated Gee contemptuously. 

‘No, it was not “ Pooh,” sir, continued my cousin 
with dignity; ‘it was a name of seven syllables 
com: with “ Pooh.”’ 
‘Chut,’ hissed the man of one letter between his 
teeth, and with incredulous impatience. 3 
‘No, and it was not “Chut,” sir; it was even shorter 
than Chut, and harder to write down, by reason of its 
excessive brevity. It belonged to a Chinese general 
whom we took prisoner on our march to Pekin. He 
was a Vv istinguished warrior, and was always 
placed in the rear of the Celestial army, for the pur- 
pose of cutting off the heads of its runaways, in 
which accomplishment he was exceedingly dexterous : 
he lost his liberty, in fact, through too close an atten- 
tion to his military duties. The Chinese army being 
in in his was to the 

egree dangerous. We came upon sharpen- 
ing his sword amid a number of severed heads (and 
), but yet with plenty of work before him, and 
he was committed to an honourable captivity.’ 

‘But his name, his name?’ cried all the company in 
chorus; ‘you have not yet pronounced his name.’ 

‘The name is not le of pronunciation, my 
friends,’ replied Captain Cholmondeley; ‘it cannot be 


therefore each one claimed for his own the palm of 


enunciated by any combination of the tongue and 


| 
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country, and the glory of the British flag.’ The crew y 
answered his address with a shout that they would | 
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palate. It can only be conveyed through the nose in 
a sort of muffled — The 
captain made a little noise, something between a sigh 
and sniff, and continued: ‘The general’s name, when 
written, was Tn, but you will agree with me that 
writing is quite unable to do justice to its exceed- 
ing diminutiveness. Let us drink the Chinaman’s 
health, and friends, for this talk of little names 
has already brought us into the small hours.’ 

So we ‘all stood up, with glasses filled, and having 
by a general sniff endeavoured to articulate the name 
of General Tn, we went home rather crest-fallen. 

But as I lay in bed that night, preposterously 
awake, and more alive to every sound than was ever 
Indian on the war-trail (as it is the wont of I 
sons lying awake to be), my mind leapt on a sudden 
on a name shorter and more incapable of being 
pronounced than even that of the Chinese general, 


and one more famous by far; for to it have been | hands 


epics dedicated in the earliest heroic times, and 
to it have been tenderest sonnets penned up to post- 
time, and too late for that, but yesterday. ay, 
doubtless, even while I thought upon it, many a 
youthful lover, male and female, by ight or by 
moonlight, and in the distant antipodes, where the 
sun was shining broadly, was occupied, with heart, 
and soul, and rhyming dictionary, in singing its 
praises. A name has stood for Time, and Place, 
and Person—a name too sacred to be uttered, too 
ethereal to be impressed on paper with quill, or steel, 
or type, and yet familiar as the most household word 
to every generation of readers, and especially to those 
of the present day, and of the popular periodicals. 

N I say that that name is ——; suggestive 
‘dash, as I believe the printers call it, which our 
gross 8 h, alas, can an render as Blank. If no 
subscriber to this Journal has ever beheld in it a 
‘Sonnet to ——,.’ he ought straightway to send its 
editor some substantial proof of his ao, homage, 
some testimony of his perception of the unceasing 
vigilance which must have been exercised over his 
favourite columns. The uncertain fate of volunteer 
contributions to ines has often been described 
( tically as well as falsely enough) as ‘a 
may reply, with confidence, that taking ‘a ect 

i Pe mean ‘all prizes, and no blanks? that 
term would be anything but applicable to the con- 
tributions themselves. The amount of ——-s is pro- 
digious. ‘To ——, Singing;’ ‘ To ——, asleep in his 
Crib;’ ‘ To ——, in Hospital ;’ ‘ To ——, upon his Suc- 
cessful Ascent in the —— Balloon ;’ ing’ 
(It is unnecessary to give way to emotion, for we know 
ences *To ——, Drowned in the —— 
Sea.’ (We are always being drowned in the Sea of 
——-s ourselves, and Tove got to think nothing of it.) 
Here is another set of poetical tributes to the same 
adorable being, which we take haphazard out of the 
iron chest (fireproof) to which all our most valuable 
manuscripts are consigned: ‘To ——, with a Rose;’ 
*To ——, with a Pair of ay Gold Ear-rings ;’ 
*To ——, with a Cold in her Head’ (This last, how- 
ever, belongs rather to the former class.) ; ‘To ——, 
with an Jn Memoriam ;’ ‘To ——, with a Copy of 
Original Verses ;’ ‘To ——, with a Copy of the Record 
Newspaper;’ ‘To ——, with the Forgiveness of a 

i Lover ;’ ‘To ——, with a Tortoise-shell 

Tom Cat.’ 

Surely there is no name that can be compared to 
—— for a of even amiable attributes, and these 
are but one side of its multifarious self. -—— is also 
a Tyrant, a Perjured Person, and (very often, indeed) 
a gay Lothario of the most abandoned character. 
or is it in poetry only that —— has an undisputed 
pre-eminence. Juvenile writers, moved by fears of 
action for libel, and destitute of invention to give a 


still further to avert the of suspicion, they place 
the period of the events in 18— ; since 
they have of course concealed the names of their hero, 
heroine, and subordinate characters under the same 
friendly shield, their literary efforts are sometimes a 
little wanting in human interest. 

We have most of us heard of the merchant who 
found himself nearly L.2000 richer than he ought to 
have been, in consequence of having added the year of 
our Lord to his balance in hand, but his confusion was 
as nothing compared to that of the reader of a romance 
in which Time, and Place, and Person are indicated 
alike by a single straight line. There have even been 
some instances where the Christian and surname have 
both been concealed in this fashion, by means of a 
double blank (—— ——), a thing one has never 
heard of except in a game at dominoes. The latest 
example of this kind of writing that has reached our 
commences as follows, and we beg to express 
our regret to jts accomplished author that want of 
Space prevents our printing more of it. 

‘It was on a lovely evening in “the merry month 
of May” 18—, that two travellers might have been 
seen by the least observant eye (for they were 
——, the one upon an oa steed, the other upon 
one of those gigantic quadru originally imported 
from Flanders) the winding that 
leads into the village of , than which no lovelier 
hamlet is to be found in all fair ——shire. . 
the elder, was a gentleman of good family, residing in 
the immediate neighbourhood at an ancestral mansion, 
whose Elizabethan chimneys could be dimly seen 
through the budding elm-trees; ——- ——, the 
younger, was of equally noble birth, but by the extra- 
vagance of his grandfather (but too well known to the 
sporting world as —— of —— Hall), had been reduced 
to comparative poverty. Unlike in years and worldly 
prosperity, they were yet exceedingly like in one 
circumstance (and one, too, which may be called the 
pivot of all human affairs), were both in love 
with one whom, from motives of delicacy (and because 
our story is “an o’er true tale,” alas), we shall 
designate as —— ——;’ &c. 

Our talented contributor adjures us, that in case 
this literary effort is rejected (which, however, he 
‘cannot imagine should be the case’), we will at least 
ve him our editorial opinion upon its merits. It 
is not our usual custom so to do, because such opinion 
is never considered satisfactory by the recipient, but 
in his particular case we e a special exception. 
We hereby inform him that a tale with so many ——s 
in it must necessarily be Blank in interest ; and will 
be designated by a large portion of the reading public 
(male) as —— nonsense. 


‘ON THE MOVE’ 


Farmer Barr of Dalton More 

Has a busy stir about his door— 
Fragments of packing, and scattered hay, 
And wagons laden with household store, 
Yoked and ready to drive away. 


Full of importance and prudent care, 
The farmer is busy everywhere, 
Seeing that none are late or slow, 
That what is left be right and square, 
That nothing be left that ought to go. 


But the farmer’s wife of Dalton More, 

Her face is sad, her heart is sore, 

For she leaves the grave on the lonely hill, 
The little grave so cold and still, 

And she weeps as she leaves the door. 
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fictitious local habitation to the scene of their story, 
always lay the same at —— in ——shire. In order 
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